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Dependable 
Cordage 
for 

Your 

Boat 





The fact that Fishermen who use Columbian Cordage recommend it to their friends, is not only a source of gratification 
to the makers, but the best possible tribute to its serviceability and dependability. 

You, too, may experience the solid satisfaction of having the utmost in Cordage by equipping with Columbian Tape- 
Marked Pure Manila — the vv Bg san mek a = nieiin 

Look for the familiar red, white an ue Columbian Tape-Marker within the next Rope you buy. Its prin 
“Guaranteed Rope, made by Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y.” identifies and jeereunian it to <n ee en 

Complete stocks are carried at all branch offices. Write today for free Catalogue and quotations on your requirements. 
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Columbian Rope Company 
362-90 Genesee Street 








Auburn, “The Cordage City” N. Y. 
Branches: New York Chicago Boston Houston 


Boston Office and Warehouse 38 Commercial Wharf 
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ERE’S an actual photograph of a 
H ‘“‘Neptune”’ fisherman’s boot cut in 
half, right down the middle. If 

we could put this half-boot in your 

hands you could see for yourself the four- 
teen stout layers of rubber and fabric that 
give the “Neptune” extra thickness and 
extra strength at a place that stands more 
abuse than any other, — the back of the 
heel, or “counter.” Since the ‘“‘Neptune”’ 





—Extra Strong 
at the 


‘“‘Counter’”’ 


was first perfected, we have never seen a 
single boot that broke down at this point. 
At the same time, notice the knit merino 
wool lining that wears better, dries quicker, 
and is just as warm as a felt lining; also 
the thick, generous outsole running under 
the heel for the full length of the foot. 
The increasing sales on “‘Neptune”’ in- 
dicate that it really does “* satisfy the man 
who wears it.” Have you tried a pair yet ? 





175 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


“Neptune” Dealers 
No. 2.—Arthur B. Arey 
Vinal Haven, Me. 


Here is a convenient place 
to get a pair of “Neptune” 
boots whenever you are in 
Vinal Haven. Mr. Arey . 
handles a complete line of high 
grade fisherman’s supplies and 
is also a big lobster-buyer. His 
store is one of the popular 
gathering places for Vinal 
Haven fishermen. Ask him to 
show you the “Neptune.” 
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PALMER En- ] 


gines are manu- 
factured in three 
types: two cycle 
single and double 
cylinder type, four 
cycle medium duty 
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PALMER ENGINES 


AN UNFAILING QUALITY 
POWER, Speed, Dependability, 


Durability and Economy are 
built-in qualities of Palmer Engines. 
They are strictly high-quality ma- 
chines, built of the best material 
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‘ ngines are manu- 
engineers. 
. factured from 2 to 
PALMER ‘BROS. ENGINES, Inc. Palmer 4 cylinder, 4 cycle, 85 horsepower; 1 to 
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e Baltimore Bost New York Philadelphia Portland, Me. 
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Columbian Propellers remind me of 
a fish’s fins 

because they're the right shape and size for the work 

they have to do. Send for the Columbian Book. 


THE COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP., 224 N. Main St., Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 
New York City Sales, 44 Third Avenue 


COLUMBIAN Bronze PROPELLERS | 
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BAY STATE|/|. wo.8.cHAMBERLAIN 
Marine Paints | | Power Dories, Sailing and Rowing Dories 
There are special Bay State Marine Paints | Launches, Skiffs and Tenders 
| Szes-9 for all parts of a ship. Write for information. | | 
| WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Ine. | 14 ORNE STREET, MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
| 139 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Fish Net and Twine Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FISH NETTING and NET FITTINGS 


MACKEREL NETS COTTON AND LINEN GILL NETS 
POUND NETTING TRAP NETTING 


We use a special high grade of twine for all these purposes. Samples will be gladly sent on request. 





DON’T RUN IN A RUT! SEE HOW MUCH BETTER YOU CAN DO FOR YOUR MONEY! 


Branches: 


310-312 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, N. J. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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TANGLEFIN 
GILL NETTING 


REAL GENUINE SEA 
ISLAND COTTON 
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LINEN oe . 
“Coastwise—-Cross seas—round the world and back 
LONG STAPLE COTTON stwise orld and 
The vessel properly caulked with 
& Vi 
Reece STRATFORD OAKUI 
‘actory to § ou—iNo M1 emen 
J stands the stress of wind and wave, and reaches port | 
safely. 
If you don’t get Stratford Oakum you have only | 
yourself to blame. Don’t merely ask for oakum; | 

e e ask for Stratford Oakum and get the best money t 

National Net & Twine Co., Inc. will buy. 
EAST HADDAM. CONN GEORGE STRATFORD OAKUM CO. 
° ‘ Jersey City, N. J. ‘ 
h 
( 
cooeenaaiien _ p 
t! 
Copper Oleate 
Smallest Largest fi 
Size Size p 
* 
Body No m 
Preservative se i 
Inches To S: 
Long Length Mf 
Maximum Strength and Purity . — 
Highest Percentage of Copper -_ dc 
Absolutely Neutral —_ < 
mi 
Proven by experience to be the best preserva- SHIPM ATE RANGES 1 th: 
tive for Nets, Seines and other fishing gear, New words to old chanteys—‘Rolling Home.” di: 
i : Twice a thousand miles behind us, 

whether cotton, linen or manila. And ten thousand miles before, 

’ ; ’ : Ancient ocean heaves to waft us pre 
Write for prices on quantity lots or send this To that well-remembered shore. wa 
aia ss tat And we'll sing with joyful chorus op: 

advertisement with $1.00 for a two pound sample. ia dec anes af tie alate. p 

Homeward bound and with a SHIPMATE 
i aia Bis Time will pass in pure delight. 
Rolling home! Rolling home! Rolling home 

Manufactured by ° across the sea! . 
: With a SHIPMATE in our galley life is what be 
The Shepherd Chemical Co. it ought to be. | = 
CINCINNATI, OHIO meee * 
NCINNATI, | an 

; The Stamford Foundry Company ing 

Highland Ave., Norwood : : bl 
Established 1830 STAMFORD, CONN. | ¥ 
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Not A “Trade Paper” 


The ATLANTIC FISHERMAN is a 
paper for fishermen—producers—the men 
who actually fish for a living. It does 
not purpose to cover the fish trades; nor 


Atlantic Fisherman 


A “FARM” JOURNAL FOR THE 
HARVESTERS OF THE SEA 


Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements 
in this paper are trustworthy. As proof 
of our faith, we offer to make good to 
actual subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be delib- 





does it wish to be looked upon as a “trade 


paper.” Rather do we like to think of it Vol. IV. 


erate swindlers. 
10 However, we are not responsible for 


No. 





as a home paper for fishermen. 


Our first care is that its pages be read- 
able, for we believe that matters of human 
interest and practical vocational help are 
more to be desired by our readers than 
stereotyped “trade notes’’ and dry-as-dust 
statistical matter. 


’ > ¢ A Ve 
We want it to be regarded as a steady $1.00 A Year 


NOVEMBER, 1923 


ee Pres. and Treas. 
FRANK ARNOLD...... 


Davin O. CamMpBELL. 


PERCRGS W.. CRANE Ss oie vic wawnia Editor 


Published Monthly at 
too Boytsron St., Boston, MassacuusEtTTs | 


» | claims against individuals or firms ad- 
judicated bankrupt, or where estates are in 
receiver's hands, or against whom bank- 
ruptcy or receivership proceedings are 
pending. 

Nor shall we attempt to adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable 
business men. This offer holds good for 
one month after the transaction causing 
the complaint. 

To take advantage of this guarantee 


lnietalect ates ear Manager 


1o Cents A Copy 





and reliable source of information, profit 
and entertainment by that vast army of 
150,000 workfolk which constitutes our 


Entered as 
5, 1921, 











Second Class Matter 
2 at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., 
field. Under the Act of March 3, 1879. 





subscribers must always state in writing to 

or talking with any of our advertisers: “‘l 

saw your advertisement in ATLANTIC 
FISHERMAN.” 


August 














Co-Operative Marketing Coming 

The other day a man by the name of Aaron 
Sapiro addressed an audience of more than three 
hundred fishermen and skippers of Gloucester on 
the method of marketing fish. Now this man 
Sapiro knows whereof he speaks on a subject of 
this kind, for he is the individual who has been 
the “brains” behind eighty co-operative associa- 
tions which have been successful. 

To know that a man of this caliber is inter- 
ested in the fish marketing situation is of tremen- 
dous significance. It means that the day is not far 
distant when the fish business is put on the same 
plane as other of our big basic industries. For 
this man is a “‘doer.”’ 

Mr. Sapiro claims that the fish industry is no 
different from the fruit growing industry of Cali- 
fornia, the tobacco industry of Kentucky and the 
potato industry of Maine in so far as their 
marketing problems were concerned. 

If the fisherman will only cooperate, Mr. 
Sapiro says that he will guarantee that the con- 
sumption of fish throughout the United States will 
increase 300 per cent within the next year. “It 
doesn’t cost you a penny to do this,” he says. 
“You simply borrow money and pay for your 
market in five years.” Furthermore, he promised 
that he could get the loan without interest, imme- 
diately the fishermen were ready to go ahead. 

We have been pounding on this subject of the 
proper marketing of fish for a long time. We 
want you folks to mark our prediction that co- 
operative marketing will be under way by 1925. 





A Day on the Ocean 


_ The low-sided schooner was naturally on most 
intimate terms with her surroundings. They saw 
little of the horizon save when she topped a swell; 
and usually she was elbowing, fidgeting, and coax- 
ing her steadfast way through gray, gray-blue, or 
black hollows laced across and across with streaks 
of shivering foam, or rubbing herself caressingly 
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along the flank of some bigger water-hill. It was 
as if she said, ‘‘You wouldn’t hurt me, surely? 
I’m only the little We’re Here.” Then she would 
slide away chuckling softly to herself till she was 
brought up by some fresh obstacle. The dullest 
of folk cannot see this kind of thing hour after 
hour through long days without noticing it; and 
Harvey, being anything but dull, began to compre- 
hend and enjoy the dry chorus of wavetops turn- 
ing over with a sound of incessant tearing; the 
hurry of the winds working across open spaces and 
herding the purple-blue cloud shadows; the splen- 
did upheaval of the red sunrise; the folding and 
packing away of the morning mists, wall after 
wall withdrawn across the white floors; the salty 
glare and blaze of noon; the kiss of rain falling 
over thousands of dead, flat square miles; the 
chilly blackening of everything at the day’s end; 
and the million wrinkles of the sea under the 
moonlight, when the jib-boom solemnly poked at 
the low stars. — Rudyard Kipling. 
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The Race at Halifax 


By ALBERT Cook CHURCH 


Columbia to determine the Championship 

of the North Atlantic fishing fleet resulted 

in one of the closest contests ever held since 
the present series for the Halifax Herald trophy 
have been contested, yet by reason of the refusal 
of Captain Walters and the owners of schooner 
Bluenose to complete the series to a definite result 
no official decision can be made, and the Cham- 
pionship Cup has not been awarded for the season 
of 1923. The cup, prize money and all remain in 
the custody of the trustees, and the Lunenburg 
owners of the Bluenose threaten to take the case 
into the supreme court for final decision. 

That such a regrettable step should be taken 
seems to us most incomprehensible, in view of the 
good will and sportsmanship which exists be- 
tween our contending fleets and the personnel 
which man and support them, yet the latest advice 
is to the effect that the shareholders, known as 
Schooner Bluenose Company Ltd., have retained 
counsel and adopted a resolution authorizing 
Captain Walters to take whatever legal steps he 
considers ‘Fit and proper to protest or enforce 
the rights of the schooner Bluenose, her master, 
crew, and owners’’ to the trophy and prize money. 

Insomuch as the avowed purpose of the donor 
of the Fishermen’s Trophy is to encourage the 
building of a speedy and seaworthy type of vessel 
which shall best represent the requirements of the 
fishing industry, and further to encourage friendly 
competition between the two fleets which operate 
in the fishery of the North Atlantic, the ‘‘Atlantic 
Fisherman” expresses deep regret that any 
incident which threatens the attainment of this 
worthy object should have happened, when so 
much has already been accomplished since these 
races were established as an annual event. 


’ YHE race at Halifax between Bluenose and 


First Race, Monpay, OcToBER 29TH 


Columbia, after a good passage from Glouces- 
ter, arrived at Halifax on Saturday morning, and 
no time was lost in preparing for the race, the first 
detail of importance being the measurement, 


which was done by R. J. Milgate, of Halifax. On 


Sunday there was hardly a breath of air stirring, 
but Ben Pine took advantage of the only oppor- 
tunity he had to try out before the start and went 
out in the afternoon for a spin, the Columbia 
giving a good account of herself as a drifter in 
the confines of the outer harbor. 

A leaden sky and showery morning for the race 
Monday was the best the weather man could do, 
but a fresh breeze from the westward promised 
a good racing day and the showers were not suf- 
ficiently heavy to dampen the enthusiasm of the 
enormous crowd that gathered about the adjacent 
headlands, every point of vantage on. shore being 
occupied and a score of pleasure craft huddling 
about the line. Signals were set from the flagstaff 
on the breakwater, which marked one end of the 
starting line, course number 2 being the choice 
for the day. This sent the two rivals 6.3 miles 
south to the Inner Automatic, thence southeast 
6.4 miles to Southeast Automatic, thence south- 
west 9.6 miles to Sambro Gas Buoy, then north by 
east 11.25 miles to the Inner Automatic again, 
returning 6.3 miles to the finish off the breakwater, 
a total distance of 39.85 nautical miles. At the 
starting time, 9 o’clock, the wind had 12 miles 
velocity, increasing. 

The start was very uninteresting. Neither 
skipper showed any inclination to split seconds 
and they went about it as though they had all the 
time in the world to spare. Pine was down below 
the line until well on toward the last minute, 
working on his foretopsail, Bluenose further up 
the harbor waiting for her and all ready to go. 
At the gun both got away and stood for the line, 
sheeting down staysails and foretopsails with 
good headway when they crossed, Bluenose about 
five lengths in the lead, an even 30 seconds margin. 

It was a parade to the first mark, Bluenose 
making 46 seconds gain during the operation. It 
was breezing up outside, and with sheets well off 
they bore away for the second mark, Bluenose 
making further gains and leading by 2 minutes 17 
seconds at the turn. It was flattened sheets for 
the beat to Sambro Gas Buoy, 9.6 miles away, and 

(Continued on Page 10) 















“White Ghost”? Wrecked off Nova Scotia 


HEN the “handsomest fisherman ever 
built,’ schooner Elizabeth Howard, 


went aground on Porter’s Island, twenty- 

eight miles east of Halifax Harbor, 
November 7, the fishing fleet lost one of the most 
famous vessels that ever sailed out of a north 
Atlantic port. Known as the ‘““White Ghost”’ be- 
cause of her great speed the Howard has taken a 
prominent part in local schooner racing. 

Indeed, because of the fine sportsmanship of 
her manager, Captain Ben Pine, the splendid 
craft has contributed more to the advancement 
of fishermen racing than any other craft. She 
was always ready to take part in any sailing event 
whether for fun, money or marbles. Yet, not 
once has her sportsmanship been questioned. 

Since her launching in 1916 at East Boothbay, 
Maine, where she was built for her owner, 
William Willard Howard of New York, the 
Elizabeth Howard has had a most eventful 
career. For a time she was tied up at Gloucester 
but was later chartered from her owner by the 
Atlantic Supply Company of Gloucester and was 
sent fishing. 





She has taken a prominent part in the American 
elimination races, always making a fine showing. 
Last August in the Gloucester Open Fishermen’s 
Race she was nosed out by a scant fifty seconds 
by the Henry Ford. 

Last February, while under command of Captain 
Daniel McDonald, she was buffeted and severely 
damaged by a tremendous gale. Four of her 
hands were swept overboard. On her way to 
Halifax for repairs she sighted distress signals 
on the Canadian schooner Helen M. Coolen. Al- 
though nearly exhausted from their own experi- 
ence the skipper and survivors of the crew put 
over dories and rescued the Coolen crew just 
before she sank. 

Captain Harry Gillie was her next commander. 
He took her halibuting all last spring and summer. 
Recently the Howard was fitted for a Newfound- 
land herring trip under command of Captain John 
MacInnis. She got away November 1 and the 
next heard of her was the telegram from the 
skipper telling of her distressful loss. 

The Elizabeth Howard measured 142 tons 
gross and go tons net. She measured 119.6 feet 
lont, 25 feet in breadth and 11.4 feet in depth. 
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Columbia and Bluenose in Action off Halifax 


Photographs by ALBERT CooK CHURCH 





Upper Left: The two big schooners running before the wind 

wing and wing, Bluenose leading. 

Upper Right: Schooner Columbia Doing Better Than 14 
Knots. 

Middle Left: Bluenose leading Columbia. In this instance 
Columbia is pointing higher than Bluenose, leading her at 
the weather mark by three seconds in the first race. 

Middle Right: Columbia leading Bluenose around the Inner 

Automatic after the lufing match by Herring Cove. 


Lower Left: Columbia overtaking Bluenose on the wind in a 
stiff breeze in the last race. 


Lower Right: Columbia leading Bluenose. The mark is 
astern of the Columbia. Bluenose is heading for the 
mark which the Columbia has already turned and is off 
on the next leg. 
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here was the showdown for Columbia to show 
what she could do, for by this time there was a 
good breeze blowing and a lumpy sea that came 
tumbling in from offshore. As the two big fellows 
plunged into it head on they seemed almost sheet- 
bound, so flattened in were they, and they seemed 
to swing, pendulum like, over the seas. Columbia 
at once pointed higher than Bluenose, but ap- 
peared not to foot so well as she has been known 
to do. However this may be, she began to go to 
weather of Bluenose’s wake, and as Ben Pine got 
the feel of her she also got into her stride. Both 
vessels continued to hold the offshore tack, and as 
Columbia went more and more to weather it 
began to be a question whether Bluenose could 
cross her bow, unless she did stand well out to 
outfoot her, which she appeared to be doing. Ap- 
parently Pine drove her as far offshore as he 
could, for Walters overstood, and as they neared 
the buoy after tacking it was seen there would be 
close work at the buoy. And indeed close it was, 
Columbia nosing around the mark in the lead by 
the narrow margin of 3 seconds. 


It was well off the wind now, with Walters 
astern in a threatening position. For 8 miles Blue- 
nose did her best to blanket Columbia without 
success, both skippers luffing far inshore of their 
course. When off Bell Shoal, several miles to the 
eastward of Chebucto Head, Pine stood to star- 
board of the can buoy by instruction of his pilot, 
but Walters kept on his course and went the other 
side, cutting off a slice of the angle and planting 
himself directly in Columbia’s wind and close 
aboard, so close in fact, it seemed as though he 
would rake her decks with his main boom. The 
big spar caught Columbia’s port rigging, tore 
away the sheerpole and caused other damage, un- 
shipping itself during the proceeding and skidding 
forward some six or eight feet before the Blue- 
nose crew could shove it aft and back on the 
saddle again. Then it fouled in Columbia’s jib 
stay as Bluenose completely blanketed her and 
swept past, finally working clear and going out 
ahead into the lead. Columbia seemed as though 
she were dazed after this mishap, for she lay there 
without headway and the wind seemed to hardly 
fill her sails, Bluenose meanwhile making a bee 
line for the turn at the Inner Automatic and gain- 
ing every minute. 

Bluenose turned the mark I minute and 2 sec- 
onds in the lead, not much to be sure, but what 
chance remained for Columbia down the home 
stretch with only 6 miles to go in a direct course? 
For eight long miles Bluenose had failed to gain 
back the three second lead Columbia had earned, 
only to blanket her and take the lead by taking 
advantage of Pine when he followed his pilot’s 
instructions to go outside Bell Shoal Can! 

The wind was a bit spotty in by the rocky head- 
lands, but played no favorites, and the two speedy 
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fishermen tore down the last few miles at a rapid 
clip, a big Canadian airplane roaring overhead as 
it dove, undulated and swung about them while 
the observer made a series of photographs. Driv- 
ing across the finish so closely together after a 
battle royal the vessels were given a tremendous 
welcome from the assembled squadron and spec- 
tators ashore, the Citadel heights and vantage 
points being black with enthusiastic thousands. 
Bluenose crossed one minute and twenty seconds 
ahead, winner in one of the closest and most stub- 
bornly fought contests ever seen in a cup race off 
Halifax. 

Although it is unquestionably true that Colum- 
bia lost the race as a direct result of the foul and 
circumstances which led up to it, Captain Pine is 
entitled to the highest respect of all true sports- 
men by his liberal attitude and broad point of 
view, steadfastly refusing to protest the race based 
upon the proceeding, which had been witnessed of 
course by the official observers. Had this been 
done, the committee’s decision would undoubtedly 
have sustained the protest, for the facts were 
obvious as attested by the damaged condition of 
Columbia’s rigging. 


SECOND RACE, WEDNESDAY, OCTORER 31ST 
CALLED OFF AT 2.20, COLUMBIA 
LEADING BY 34 OF A MILE 


Conditions for the second race on Wednesday 
morning, October 31st, were unfavorable, but 
promised better than the previous day, when a 
heavy blanket of fog forced a postponement. 
During the night a moderate gale which had been 
predicted blew for some hours, then petered out, 
leaving a choppy sea which was flattened out by 
a heavy downpour. Rain fell in torrents during 
the early hours of the morning, but by 8 o'clock 
it ceased and left an oily sea with a light north- 
west air which had too little strength for racing, 
and the big schooners were not very lively as they 
manoeuvered about the starting line in the upper 
harbor. Signals were set for course No. 4, which 
gave a 6-mile run to the Inner Automatic, thence 
an 11I-mile reach to Shut-In Island buoy, a 9- 
mile close reach to the Outer Automatic, and a 
13-mile beat home to the finish. 

The start proved to be the closest of the series, 
Bluenose leading Columbia across by ten seconds, 
the wind having about seven-knot strength but 
apparently dropping steadily. It was listless 
going and about the only interest aroused was the 
probability of a lufing match which soon began 
to materialize as they closed in towards the 
western shore. Pine worked the Columbia in 
close astern of the Bluenose, blanketed her and 
took the lead, whereupon Walters got busy and 
came back at the same caper. First one and then 
the other had a slight advantage, holding the 
lead only to lose it a few moments later, and there 
was some lively work on board both craft as they 
jibed and shifted sail to follow up the slightest 

(Continued on Page 15) 














I;RE are the plans of an interesting vessel 
H now being constructed for the Willard- 
Dagget Company of Portland, Maine. 
Rice Brothers Corporation, East Booth- 

bay, Maine, are the designers and builders. 
The general dimensions of the vessel follow: 
Length overall, 65 feet; beam, 16 feet, and draft, 
5 feet. The feature of the design is the big fish- 












A 65-Foot Power Smack 


fish-well. 


well aft of amidship which will take 16,000 to 
18,000 pounds of live lobsters. 

The engine space is between the forecastle and 
A 65 H.P. 4-cylinder “C-O” oil 
engine has been selected as the power plant. 

The vessel will be launched and delivered in 
December. 
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Changes in N. S. Lobster Laws 


The results of lobster fishing have been so uni- 
formly poor in the counties of Nova Scotia from 
Halifax to Digby during the past two seasons as 
to cause grave fear for the future of the industry. 
Some fishermen feel that there has been a falling 
off of natural supplies due to overfishing particu- 
larly of the small lobsters taken for the packers. 
Others maintain that the small catches of 1922 
and 1923 may be attributed to the severe weather 
of the past two seasons. 


As a result of an investigation of conditions 
made for the government by J. J. Cowie, it has 
been decided that the season and size limit be left 





as they are at present, with the following excep- 
tions: 

The season on the Bay of Fundy side of Digby 
Neck has been made the same as that on the St. 
Mary’s Bay side, i. e., from March 1st to May 
31st, without any limit as to size. 

The season in that section of Halifax County 
from Cole Harbor westward to the county line 
will now be from December Ist to the 31st, dur- 
ing which time no lobsters under nine inches in 
length may be taken. In the spring the season 
will run from March ist to May 15th, but there 
will be no limit as to size. Two weeks have thus 
been taken from the present spring season to off- 
set the month’s fishing of December. 


















A Close Call 


By CHARLES FREEMAN HERRICK 


weeks. We came out of Boston after land- 

ing a small trip, went down the south 

channel, cruised along the southern edge of 
Georges and then across on to Brown’s Bank but 
saw no mackerel. We drifted around in this 
locality for several days until one morning the 
wind having dropped to a calm, Captain Bill re- 
marked to one of the men standing near: “I think 
we're right on the shoal part of the Bank and we 
should be able to catch a few cod-fish here for a 
chowder. Tom,” he called, “why don’t you get 
the sounding line and rig some hooks on it? It 
won’t do any hurt to have a try anyway.” This 
idea appealed to all of us, so we gathered around 
to watch Tom rig up his fishing gear. When he 
had it fixed to his satisfaction he baited the hooks 
with salt mackerel and threw over the lead. ‘The 
water is pretty deep here, Tom; probably not 
much less than a hundred fathom and it should 
be hard sand bottom,” said the skipper. The 
words had scarcely left his mouth when Tom’s 
lead struck bottom and he. immediately began 
hauling back. We could see by the way the line 
pulled there was something very heavy at the 
other end of it. 

“By Thunder, Skipper, I’ve either got an awful 
big cod-fish or a whale,” Tom grunted as the line 
griped across the rail and he bent his broad 
shoulders to the work of pulling it in. We all 
stood along the side watching, and presently Tom 
gasped: “‘Somebody get a gaff quick, I can never 
pull this fish out of water on these hooks.” In a 
few moments a pair of beautiful, large, white- 
bellied cod-fish broke water alongside and Flippy 
gaffed them in. ‘‘Whew,” said Tom, ‘“‘there’s 
enough fish to keep the cook busy one day, I 
know. By Thunder, ain’t they beauties though? 
Both alike; must be twins; I'll bet they weigh 
twenty pounds apiece. Seemed as though they 
weighed a hundred when I was pulling them in. 
By this time we were all excited and were anxious 
to try our luck at catching cod; so we hunted 
around to find what makeshift lines we could and 
began rigging them up. During this time Tom 
was hauling in pair after pair as fast as his line 
reached bottom. ‘The skipper had been hunting 
around on his own account and now came up from 
the cabin with a large cod hook and ganging in 
his hand. 

He said, “Let me have a try, Tom, you must 
be tired by this time.’’ So he tied the extra hook 
on the line two or three feet above the lead mak- 
ing three hooks on one line. Tom baited them 
for him and threw the lead over the side. In a 
few moments after it had struck bottom it was 
loaded and the skipper began hauling back. He 
had about all he could handle. When the line was 


1. HAD been pretty dry fishing for nearly two 


about half way up some added weight pulled the 


skipper almost down to the rail. “Catch on be- 
hind, Tom. I guess I’ve got more than I bar- 
gained for.’ ‘Tom sprang to his assistance, and 
the skipper called out, “Somebody get the big 
dip-net.”” As the fish broke water alongside we 
found in addition to a couple of big cod-fish a 
monstrous pollock had grabbed the extra hook the 
skipper had put on above the lead. 

We had been able to find only enough rigging 
for four or five lines so we took turns. Thus we 
all had a chance to try our luck. It may seem 
strange to some of our readers that we were not 
plentifully supplied with lines and hooks for such 
an occasion as this but, as a matter of fact, it is 
seldom, if ever, that any cod lines or hooks are 
carried on a mackerel seiner. After we had fished 
awhile the wind breezed from the southwest and 
our fun was over. Captain Bill ordered the light 
sails set, and we headed her in shore by the wind. 
Then we counted up our fish. We had just fifty- 
seven large cod-fish, the smallest of which was 
over two feet long. Besides the cod we had sev- 
eral big pollock. This would have been a great 
opportunity for some hand liner had they only 
known the fish were there. 

We worked in shore all that day and night, and 
the next morning about ten o’clock we sighted Mt. 
Desert hills, probably thirty-five or forty miles 
away. We caught two small schools of mackerel 
that day, twenty-five or thirty barrels in all, but 
saw no schools of any size. 

That night it breezed up from the south and 
shut in thick. At twelve o’clock it was blowing 
hard and we were called out to haul down the 
mainsail. We laid all the next day under our 
foresail. It was blowing half a gale of wind and 
the fog was “thicker than mud.” At one o'clock 
the next morning the skipper gave orders to keep 
the schooner off and run her in nor’west by north. 
When she was on her course she was making good 
headway even under shortened sail as there was a 
strong wind blowing from the south and we were 
running before a heavy ground sea. Just as day- 
light was breaking the look-out forward yelled 
out at the top of his voice: ‘‘Call the skipper 
quick! There’s breakers right under the lee bow.” 
The skipper came rushing from the cabin. As he 
did so he cried to the man at the wheel, ‘Hard 
down!’ The schooner responded immediately 
but at this moment the wind dropped to a flat 
calm and we could now plainly see a long line of 
breakers a few hundred yards under our lee, and 
the ominous roar seemed threatening us with al- 
most certain destruction. 

Every sea was throwing the schooner nearer 
the jagged rocks which showed their menacing 
fangs between every breaker. The skipper now 
cried out: ‘Haul up the big seine boat, boys, we'll 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Who’s Who Among the Skippers 


By CapTAIN CHARLTON L. SMITH 


American skipper was born of Portuguese 

parents. The following year, the family 

removed to Provincetown. During all the 
long intervening years, to the present time, that 
dear little town at the tip of the Cape has been the 
home port of John F. Silva. 

The youthful John’s schooldays were about 
over when he started bay fishing at the age of 
thirteen. He began in small craft, to be sure, and 
has fished much in them since, but it was not long 
before he had command of a schooner. 

His first season at mackereling was in the 
schooner Emma J. Gott, then it was bay boats 
again until he was nineteen. At that tender age 
the owners had sufficient confidence to place him 
in command of the schooner Champion. In this 
vessel and, later, in the Isaac Collins, this hardy, 
good-natured toiler of the sea made many trips 
to Western Banks and to Georges. 

When first I knew him, considerably over 
twenty years ago, he had returned to the owner- 
ship and command of small vessels. He had, at 
that time, one of the prettiest and smartest sloops 
in the fishing game—the sloop Active. 

This craft was followed by the Magnolia and 
she, in turn, by the Elmer S., named for the only 
one of his six children who had passed on. The 
Elmer S. was built for Captain Silva nine years 
ago by Mr. Waddell, of Rockport. 

Success has crowned the hard work of genial 
Captain John. He fishes eight months of the year, 
now, mostly for flat fish. The remaining four 
months he spends with his charming wife, his boys 
and girls and the grandchildren. ‘They have a 
lovely home in a pretty lane that connects Com- 
mercial Street with Bradford. It is at that part 
of Provincetown that is spoken of as “down to 
the east’ard.” 


A T BOSTON, fifty-seven years ago, a future 


A Sterling Good Fellow From the 
Tip of the Cape. 





CAPTAIN JOHN F. SILVA 


Here we met our jolly old friend on Columbus 
Day, last, and he invited us in to a New England 
boiled dinner. With such pleasant, happy faces 
around him as those of his good wife; Warren, 
thirty-two; Grace, thirty (she ran errands for us 
at the age of seven) ; Madeleine, twenty-nine, and 
Richard, twenty-seven, small wonder it is that 
home life appeals so strongly to this master 
mariner. An unexcelled fisherman and a sterling 
good fellow is Captain John F. Silva. 
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pastimes of the great and near great to com- 

pile lists of the ‘‘fifty best books,” or what- 

ever other number it pleased their fancy to 
select, for the guidance of mortals less favored 
than themselves. We have been looking over a 
list of the “fifty best books about the sea,”’ and 
although it is over a quarter of a century old the 
name of Herman-Melville is not included. Today 
no venturesome person compiling a list of even 
the best ten books of the sea would dare to omit 


So years ago it was one of the favorite 


Herman Melville’s Moby Dick, his justly famous 
epic of the great white whale. Yet a scant ten 
years ago—one could say five years and still be 
truthful—Herman Melville was unknown except 
to a few who, treasuring the old-fashioned vol- 
umes which they had rescued from some dusty 
shelf, knew him as one of the greatest of the 
writers who have swept the spirit of the sea into 
the words that crowd the printed pages of a book. 

Herman Melville was born in New York City 
on August 1, 1819, and came from a distinguished 
family. His grandfather, Major Thomas Mel- 
ville, was a leader in the Boston “Tea Party,” 
and his mother was the daughter of General Peter 
Gansevort, “‘the hero of Fort Stanwix.’’ Some 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Indian River Inlet Open 


A despatch from Snow Hill, Md., states that 
the northeasterly winds and storms of mid- 
November have opened the Indian River Inlet, 
which has been closed for many months. 

This fact has been hailed with delight by fisher- 
men who make their living from the Indian River. 

This stream usually abounds with herring, and 
catching and shipping the fish is quite an industry 
in the spring. Large catches of rock are not un- 
common during the winter, making fishing profit- 
able all the year, but of late the run of fish has 
been very small, owing to the fact that the stream 
had no outlet into the salt water. 

The inlet was closed many months ago by drift- 
ing sands, keeping out thousands of young her- 
ring, and making other fish scarce. 

The heavy northeast gales of this fall have cut 
a rift in this sand pile, and the water is now flow- 
ing from the ocean into the Indian River Bay. 





Look for Busy Season 


Mackerel fishermen of Key West, Florida, 
began about the first of November to get their 
boats and gear in readiness for the season’s fish- 
ing. According to reports mackerel were running 
in large schools from Sand Key to Bahia Honda, 
including both the horse and Spanish mackerel. 
The gill netters and buyers were all looking for- 
ward to a big season. 

Hundreds of mackerel have been caught with 
hook and line, the largest catch, numbering 204 
fish, was made by the Demeritt Brothers. The 
pompano were late in putting in their appearance. 
Large schools of jack have been reported in Jack 
Channel. 

The first shipment of mackerel by gill netters 
was made November 6 by the Thompson Fish 
Company. With a continuation of cool weather 
mackerel will school in closer formation which 
will make the catching of them much easier. 





Shark Fishing Camp Talked Of 


There is a possibility that another shark fishing 
camp may be established on the Florida Keys, for 
the Chamber of Commerce received a letter yes- 
terday from Mulford and Hobson, of Portland, 
Oregon, who say that they have patented a pro- 
cess for converting shark hides into leather. A 
plant of that kind and also a tannery are included 
in the plans the men have in mind. 

In replying to the letter, the Chamber of Com- 
merce stated that there is now a shark fishing 
plant established at Big Pine Key, and that the 





— —— somes ! 


record of its catches is 5,000 sharks over a period 
of four months. It was added that the Florida 
Straits provide an inexhaustible supply of sharks, 
though to catch them in sufficient numbers for a 
leather producing plant nets instead of lines will 
have to be used. 

The Ocean Leather Company’s plant at Big 
Pine is still proving a success, and, according to 
recent reports that have been received here, shark 
are apparently as plentiful now as they were when 
the plant started operation. Some single catches 
have totaled nearly a hundred shark, while a catch 
of more than fifty is an ordinary occurrence. 

Mulford and Hobson were informed that there 
are scores of places through the keys where at any 
one of them a plant for handling sharks may be 
established. — Key West Citizen. 





Menhaden Fishing Closes 


The menhaden or moss bunker fishing season 
for the Long Island section of the coast closed 
November 1 and the great fish oil and fertilizer 
factory at Promised Land has shut down for the 
winter, while many of the men engaged in the 
business afloat have returned to their homes and 
others have gone South to follow the fish in 
warmer waters. The company which operates 
the plant at Promised Land maintains 19 fishing 
steamers and three other plants on the Atlantic 
Coast. Captain Martin J. Marran of Patchogue 
is the leading ship commander in the staff, and the 


company’s largest and finest vessel is named after 
him. 





Ashes of Girl Found by Fishermen 


The ashes of Janet Elizabeth Shepherd who 
was cremated July 13, 1918, at Fresh Pond 
Crematory, were brought to the surface on the 
oyster catching drums of the Roselia, one of Cap- 
tain Fred Ocker’s fleet of boats, a half mile off the 
shore of East Islip, a few days ago. The ashes 
were in a sealed jar to which was fastened a brick 
and was found among the oysters which were 
dredged. The crematory people have no record 
as to whom the party was but say the size of the 
jar indicates it was the ashes of a child. — Baby- 
lon (N. Y.) Leader. 





Heavy Run King Mackerel 


A heavy run of king mackerel is reported at the 
inlet and many commercial and sport fishermen 
are taking advantage of the fine fishing. Catches 
as high as three to four hundred pounds have been 
reported. — Stuart (Fla.) Messenger. 
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LOBSTER NOTES 


THE SITUATION 


ARKET conditions have not varied much 
M from those of last month. ‘Though sup- 
plies are in fair quantity and the demand 

light, prices remain high. 

The opening of the Grand Manan season 
should increase stocks considerably with prices 
fluctuating with volume of shipments. 

On December 1 a part of Halifax County 
(from Cole Harbor westward) will begin a 
month’s fishing. Supplies from this quarter will 
be extremely uncertain, depending on weather 
conditions. 














The Race at Halifax 


(Continued from Page 10) 


advantage in wind or position. From the press 
boat it seemed at times as if both vessels were 
almost alongside the rocky headlands, and they 
were so close to each other most of the time their 
hulls overlapped. As they worked clear from the 
shore off Sandwich Point the wind seemed to haul 
a bit eastward, but it was so light they required 
an hour’s time to cover the first five miles, Colum- 
bia finally going into the lead and heading for 
the buoy, which she turned at 10.29.20, Blue- 
nose following a minute and 24 seconds astern. 

As sheets were flattened in a bit for the reach 
down to Shut-In Island the Columbia began to 
pull out, the heavy roll apparently not affecting 
her headway very much and she performed well 
for such light air. Columbia constantly gained, 
and when she turned the buoy off the Island at 
12.24 she had a snug lead of about half a mile. 
From this point until 2.20, when the committee 
finally decided to call the race off, there was little 
change except that Columbia continued to gain a 
trifle, being well out ahead with about three quar- 
ters of a mile lead and no possible chance to com- 
plete the course within the limit. A rainsquall 
sprung up and a light drizzle had prevailed much 
of the time, but as the committee boat hailed the 
vessels a lively breeze sent them scurrying back 
into harbor at a pace which would have made a 
splendid race had it come on earlier in the day. 

Slight alteration in Columbia’s trim had 
apparently helped her, and she was unquestion- 
ably a bit more lively than before, but still seemed 
a bit heavy and lacked the snap she possesses when 
at her best. 


SECOND RACE COMPLETED, THURSDAY, 
. NOVEMBER IST 


After a pouring rain the previous night Thurs- 
day morning broke with skies overcast and frown- 
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ing, but with every indication of an ideal day for 
racing, with a good breeze and heavy sea outside. 
The start, as in the previous races, was devoid 
of especial interest as the two vessels were at 
opposite ends of the line, although crossing but 
13 seconds apart. Bluenose was first over, as 
she had been each day, and with booms well out 
both craft stéod down the harbor. Twenty min- 
utes after the start they were off Lighthouse Bank 
Buoy, Bluenose nearly a minute in the lead, 
Skipper Walters passing the buoy on the inside 
while Columbia passed outside, in accordance 
with sailing regulations. It was this breach of 
the rules which afterward led to the disqualifica- 
tion of Bluenose, upon the ground she had not 
completed the course in accordance with a rule 
which specifically stated channel buoys should be 
passed on the seaward or outside. 


It was a reach to the Southeast Automatic 6 
miles away, and a tumbling sea whipped up by the 
25-knot breeze promised a rare treat to the spec- 
tators when the two big fishermen buckled down 
to it in earnest, Bluenose leading Columbia at the 
first mark, the Inner Automatic, by 1 minute and 
49 seconds. As they gathered speed offshore, 
headed into the seas with started sheets, tons of 
spray drove across their decks as they tore across 
the wind at better than fourteen knots when the 
going was best. The attendant fleet of steam 
craft was left far astern, with the single exception 
of the fast destroyer Patriot, which carried the 
judges and officials, and those who were fortunate 
to witness the sight will never see it surpassed as 
a marine spectacle. At times the Columbia’s long, 
lean prow would split the oncoming sea and throw 
sheets of green water into the air at either side, 
the seething froth rushing by her lee scuppers 
like a millrace as she dove into it. Bluenose, with 
her high, full bow, would smash the seas and send 
them away to leeward in a blinding smother of 
foam. Columbia, in spite of being so far behind 
at the first mark and losing at the turn, gained 
20 seconds on this reach. 


Both jibed around the second mark in spite of 
the 25-knot breeze, and both swung every inch 
of duck they had off the wind. Running down the 
wind dead before it 9% miles to Sambro Light- 
ship, both craft were wing and wing with stay- 
sails scandalized, and they were a sight indeed as 
they wallowed and rolled booms under, Columbia 
seeming to roll the end of her boom into the sea 
at every pitch when the stronger puffs swept down 
on them. In spite of this she did well, and cut 
down the lead of the flying Lunenburger con- 
siderably, although at the actual turn the margin 
of gain was but 8 seconds by official time. Actually 
she picked up nearly half a minute, but took in 
her fore gaff topsail too soon as they neared the 
turn and lost considerable of this advantage by 
doing so. Both skippers made the turn smartly, 
and headed into the wind for the long 17'4-mile 
thrash to the finish. It was 11% miles to the 


(Continued on Page 18) 





Our Washington Letter 


By EpwarD NELSON DINGLEY 


ONGRESS will meet again the first Monday 
C in December, and a stormy session is pre- 
dicted. It will be the first Congress to be 
addressed by President Coolidge, and his 
first message is awaited with deep interest. Will 
he follow the precedent of Presidents Wilson and 
Harding and appear in person, or will be go back 
to the old practice of sending his written docu- 
ment to Congress? 

While President Coolidge thus far has fol- 
lowed pretty much the lines laid down by his late 
lamented predecessor, there is much speculation 
as to what his position will be on a few questions 
that serve to threaten the harmony of the 
Republican party, and for that matter the Demo- 
cratic party, if there can be any such thing as 
political harmony. 

For example, on his western tour, President 
Harding with marked sincerity and earnestness, 
announced that he would push the World Court 
matter, now before the Senate. It is thought by 
those who appear to know the inside, that Presi- 
dent Coolidge has about made up his mind not to 
make this a prominent feature of his message, but 
to simply announce that the entire subject is be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
do with it as it will. It is significant and impor- 
tant to know that Senator Lodge of Massachu- 
setts is chairman of this important committee. 

The railroad and freight rate question prom- 
ises to be complicated and troublesome. Another 
Massachusetts man, Representative Winslow, will 
play an important part here. Mr. Winslow is 
chairman of the House Commerce Committee. 

Senator Cummins announces that he will push 
his plan of consolidation of the railroads. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, following the 
direction of the Railroad Transportation Act, has 
already made a tentative consolidation; but many 
of the larger roads object. The question is: Can 
a consolidation be made compulsory? 

Freight rates on agricultural products make 
the railroad question of great importance to the 
farmers of the west. This gives the problem a 
political twist. Whether a reduction on agricul- 
tural products can be accomplished without rais- 
ing the rates on other products, remains to be seen. 

One point in connection with the railroad ques- 
tion needs clearing up. The statement is made 
often by western “progressives” that the govern- 
ment should guarantee a profitable price for wheat 
just as much as it guarantees a profitable return 
to the railroads. It is claimed that the govern- 
ment guarantees from 5% to 6 per cent to the 
railroads. It does nothing of the sort. 

For six months after the railroads were turned 
back to private owners, the government agreed 
to pay a return equal to the average earnings for 
the four years prior to government control, in 


order to bridge the chasm between government 
and private operation, that return being deemed a 
fair rental for the roads. 

The 5% and 6 percent referred to is simply a 
guide by which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission may determine a fair rate for transporta- 
tion based on an eighteen billion valuation of the 
roads. The government does not guarantee 514 
or 6 per cent dividend on stock. In fact, few 
roads are earning 5% per cent. 

Immigration is another question coming to the 
front. Complaint is made that steamship com- 
panies are bringing over immigrants in excess of 
the legal quota; and immigrants are huddled in 
the Atlantic ports. Secretary of Labor Davis has 
a bill prepared providing for certificates of admis- 
sion to be distributed among the American con- 
suls. No immigrant will be admitted save those 
selected by the American consuls, and bearing cer- 
tificates. The present three per cent law expires 
June 30 next. 

The coal question is another matter troubling 
the President and Congress. In this New England 
is deeply interested. ‘The Coal Commission in its 
recent report, recommended that some plan for 
government control be inaugurated. Public senti- 
ment against government operation of the coal 


mines is as strong as it is against government 


operation of the railroads. Just how the coal 
problem will be solved, remains to be seen. 

Prohibition, like taxes, is still with us. Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s position on the enforcement of 
the law is clear and pronounced. Secretary 
Mellon, it is said, will ask Congress for some- 
thing like $10,000,000 for the enforcement of the 
law. Last year it cost $6,500,000 to enforce it. 

The fact that the Budget Bureau has brought 
the Federal estimates of expenditures for the next 
fiscal year down to $1,700,000,000 (outside the 
postal appropriation) recalls the fact that the 
present administration has reduced annual Fed- 
eral expenditures from $3,200,000,000 in 1923 
and $2,700,000,000 in the present year, down to 
$1,700,000,000 for the next year. A pretty good 
record. State and local taxes constitute the great 
burden of the taxpayers. 

Foreign questions will be ‘subordinated to 
domestic questions in the coming Congress. 
“Reparations” and “What to do with Europe” 
will not go beyond the point of food for the 
starving and clothing for the shivering. En- 
tanglements in European politics is a dead issue. 

Signs of business prosperity are everywhere 
present. Bank clearings, bank savings, the num- 
ber of employed and the amount of freight moved 
by the railroads is on the increase. If this upward 
trend continues through the next ten months, it is 
dificult to-see how the present program of na- 
tional politics can be altered. 
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XII 
Tee natives brought beche de mer in the 


greatest abundance—quite as much as we 

could take care of and the prospect was very 

good for speedily procuring the desired sup- 
ply. But one day, while we were on board at 
dinner, our house was discovered to be on fire. 
The captain ordered two boats to be manned 
and armed, supposing it had been set on fire by 
the natives. On reaching the shore, however, 
we learned that it caught by accident on the in- 
side, and those in charge were unable to extinguish 
it. It burned to the ground and also consumed a 
considerable quantity of our beche de mer. That 
afternoon David arrived from Ambow, bringing 
a letter from Mr. Driver, the second mate, which 
stated that he had built a house and found the 
beche de mer very plenty. He had got about 
forty piculs* cured, most of it of a superior qual- 
ity. He had spent all his articles for trade and 
wanted more sent. 

Upon receiving this intelligence the captain 
decided to go to Ambow with the ship and not 
attempt to rebuild here. So he collected what 
sandalwood he could, paid off the men he had 
employed, made the chief some presents and got 
under way. We beat up some five or six miles 
and came to anchor under the headland of Naviti, 
where we lay three days. We went on shore with 
the boat at the town of Naviti to trade for vege- 
tables, etc., and loaded our boat with coconuts, 
bananas, and sugar cane, for which we paid a 
few beads and trinkets. This island is one of the 
largest in the group and is laid down on the chart 
‘“Thowcanrover.” 

Myambooa is the largest and most convenient 
harbor to be found at these islands. The south 
side of the bay is formed by a low, narrow point 
of land. The north side is very high land and 
there are several villages located there but none 
near the shore. The village of Myambooa is the 
principal place in this part of the island. It is 
situated near the entrance of the bay, but some 
distance inland, and a river runs past the village. 
While lying here in the Clay I went up this river 
with Captain Vandaford and found the water 
very shallow at the mouth, with a very crooked 
channel, but after getting over the bar found 
plenty of water. On each side of the river are 
large groves of mangrove trees, with their trunks 
below the surface of the water covered with 


* A weight of 133 1-3 pounds. 


oysters, some of which we tried and found very 
good. 

Above these trees stood the village of Myam- 
booa, which was a small place and the houses 
quite inferior. The natives depended upon their 
neighbors for mats and other domestic articles, 
for which they paid principally with powder and 
other articles which they got mostly from ships. 
Their location gave them much the advantage in 
ship trade, as it was the only place where sandal- 
wood could be procured in any considerable 
amount. Captain Vandaford had made two or 
three voyages here before, found sandalwood 
plenty and bought it very cheap. 

On the fourth day, the wind favoring us, we 
got under way and run down to the island of 
Goro, where we shortened sail and hove to near 
the shore. The natives came off, bringing us 
yams and other provisions, which we bought with 
knives, beads, etc. The next morning we made 
sail, and proceeded to Ovolau, where we arrived 
in the afternoon, and anchored off the western 
side near the shore. After getting the ship snug 
a boat was sent to Mr. Driver, who was trading 
at the island of Bever, about two miles from 
Ambow and ten or eleven miles from the ship. 
When the boat returned we got under way and 
went nearer to the island where Mr. Driver was 
employed and came to about two miles from the 
shore surrounded with broken coral reefs. All 
hands were then employed rigging boarding nets 
and getting ready for trade. 

We were soon surrounded by natives from 
Ambow and adjacent islands. The king and gov- 
ernor of Ambow came on board to inspect the 
ship, bringing with them a few trifles as presents 
to the captain. The ship’s sides were thronged 
with natives, but none were admitted on board 
except those of high rank. To enforce this we 
had to keep men stationed around the ship to 
once in a while prick the natives off when they 
became too bold. After those on board had satis- 
fied their curiosity, the captain directed me to 
tell them that he was going to Ambow and would 
like to have their company, to which they con- 
sented, so the boat was prepared for their recep- 
tion, and we finally succeeded in getting them 
into it. 

After we got off from the ship I told them, 
by the captain’s order, that the ship would fire a 
salute in their honor, which she did, and they 
were highly delighted. On the way to the shore 
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they commented freely on the ship, her construc- 
tion and the grandeur of her appearance, and 
inquired how long it took to build such a noble 
vessel. They were perfectly astounded when I 
told them that one could be built and fitted for 
sea in three or four months. ‘They could hardly 
credit it, since it took them three or four years 
to build a canoe. 


(To be continued) 





A Close Call 


(Continued from Page 12) 


try and tow her by.”’ We hauled up the boat, but 
the sea was running so sharp it made dangerous 
work manning it. While we were struggling to 
overcome this condition the cook came tumbling 
out of the forward companionway carrying vari- 
ous articles of clothing in one hand and dragging 
with the other his boy, a little fellow ten or twelve 
years old who had accompanied his father on this 
trip. The cook watched his chance and dropped 
the boy into the boat, throwing the clothing after 
him. Then the boat swung off and he cried out 
frantically to the men, ‘Come back and get me! 
For God’s sake are you going to leave me behind 
to drown?” As the boat drew away he became 
panic-stricken and pleaded piteously for the men 
to come back for him. “It’s all right, cook,” the 


skipper shouted to him, “we’re not leaving the 
vessel yet; can’t you see they’re trying to tow 


her by?” 

In a few moments now we had the big seine 
boat towing ahead on a long line but the sea was 
so choppy the men could make very little progress 
towing the schooner and every moment we were 
drawing nearer the terrible breakers. There were 
four of us left on board beside the skipper and the 
cook. The skipper was on the jibboom directing 
the men how to manipulate the seine boat, and the 
cook, Jenkins, was on his knees in the lee scuppers 
offering up a frenzied prayer for safety. Sud- 
denly the skipper called to us. “Try and hoist 
the mainsail, boys; it may help us a little.” We 
rushed to the task. The schooner’s main boom 
was seventy-two feet long and there were nearly 
six hundred yards in the sail; so we were up 
against a stupendous job for four men. But we 
did it and raised the boom off the saddle without 
using the jig. I can’t tell you how this was 
accomplished but as we finished swaying up the 
peak of the big sail, a light air came in from the 
south and the Augusta E. gradually swung to and 
began to gather headway. 


When she dragged by the reef a, mountainous 
sea came rolling in and threw the schooner almost 
flat on her beam ends. Every barrel of mackerel 
on deck was hurled over the rail into the sea. 
When she fell back into the trough those of us on 
board held our breath fully expecting that she 
would strike bottom. We all realized if this 
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should happen our doom was sealed for we knew 
that nothing could live in those terrible breakers. 

But it seemed the cook had not offered up his 
prayer in vain for the schooner dragged by and 
we breathed freely once more. ‘‘Haul up the 
small seine boat, boys,” shouted the skipper. We 
hurried to obey his order and pulled in on the 
long painter for dear life, but we couldn’t do it; 
she went into the breakers and turned bottom 
side up so we towed her along in this position. 
She was not damaged as fortunately she did not 
strike the rocks. The skipper now called to the 
men who were still towing ahead in the big seine 
boat, ‘‘Cast off your line, boys, and come aboard; 
I guess we're all right now,” and in a half hour’s 
time we were safely anchored in one of the snug- 
gest little harbors on the coast of Maine. But 
we certainly had a close call; no one can deny 
that, and incidentally, Mr. Jenkins served one of 
the finest cod-fish dinners we had ever eaten. 





The Race at Halifax 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Inner Automatic, and the remaining 6 miles up 
the harbor lay in almost a direct line with the 
course from Sambro Lightship, making it prac- 
tically dead to windward all the way home from 
that point. 

Bluenose, in her best trim and weather made 
to order, began to eat out in fine shape, but con- 
trary to expectations, Columbia did not appear 
to best advantage. She seemed to fall off her 
course badly for some time until the fore gaff 
topsail was taken in. Bluenose had not carried 
hers on this leg, and Columbia would have been 
far better off without it. When it was taken in it 
was not clewed up for half an hour, and sagged 
to leeward badly until it was finally clewed up. 
By this time Columbia was apparently half a mile 
dead to leeward and more than that astern. 
About off Ketch Harbor, well up toward the Inner 
Automatic, she took a new lease of life and began 
to set a tremendous pace, rapidly picking up her 
lost ground and pointing as she should. So 
rapidly did she come from behind it appeared 
possible she would challenge the Bluenose for the 
lead, and the photograph illustrates how close she 
came as they neared the buoy. Her canvas was 
not at its best, and at this time the disadvantage 
was apparent. 

It was smoother inshore, and the wind, while 
strong, had not the punch it had when off Sambro. 
Neither could make the buoy, and both tacked 
offshore for about a five minute hitch, when they 
again came about and stood inshore to leave the 
buoy to port. As they worked their way up the 
harbor Ben Pine set his staysail in an attempt to 
cut down the Bluenose lead, but Walters followed 
the move. Columbia’s staysail fouled, and she 
lost rather than gained, for it was aback and 
hindered her progress. Pine stood inshore to- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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A New Pattern in Sails 


For centuries seafaring men have been indus- 
triously patching sails. Ever since the first sailor 
rode the water with the wind’s help holes have 
been considered altogether out of place in ships’ 
canvas. It remained for a scientific age, for an 
age that can dispense with sails if need be, because 
it has steam and electricity at its disposal to ques- 
tion that time honored creed. 

An open minded yachtsman, Captain John S. 
Lawrence of the New York Yacht Club, conceived 
the idea that wind rushing through a hole in a 
sail might push his craft through the water more 
swiftly than if the same breeze played on a whole 
sail and spilled over its edges. He cut a hole in 
the center of his spinnaker and his craft outran 
all competitors in its class. 

Scientific tests at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology lent support to the new theory of sail 
design. Another innovating skipper, Vice- 
Commodore Philip H. Johnson, of the Larchmont 
Yacht Club, is about ready to hoist on his 39 
footer, Gray Dawn, a spinnaker so full of small 
holes that it is called ‘‘the nutmeg grater.” If 
Gray Dawn improves her speed with this rig a 
new fashion will be set in marine styles. 

The ages in which ocean travel depended upon 
wind and sail were also ages in which men took 
things for granted. What was good enough for 








Photographs of 
Schooner Columbia in Action 
(Reproduced in upper right of page 9, this issue) 
Taken by ALBERT Cook CHURCH 
i} This photograph is one of the best ever taken of a 
racing fisherman. 
| An ideal Christmas Gift 
Enlargements suitable for framing 
16 x 20 — $15.00 II x 14— $5.00 
4 Send orders to 
ATLANTIC FISHERMAN, INC. 


100 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. | 




















one generation was good enough for another. 
But today we question everything. Even sport 
has developed scientific leanings and confutes the 
wisdom of the ancients. 
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MARKET REPORTS 
OCTOBER 30, 1923 


BOSTON :—Receipts of groundfish today 
aggregate 1,400,000 pounds mackerel; 100,000 
pounds large cod, price 5% to 7% cents per 
pound; market cod, 3% to 5 cents; haddock, 3% 
to 5 cents; pollock, 3% to 5 cents; hake, 214 to 3 
cents; cusk, 3 to 3% cents; small mackerel, 10 to 
11 cents; large, 14 to 15 cents; blackback, yellow- 
tail, flounders, plenty,—soles scarce. 


JACKSONVILLE :—Salt water trout, fair 
supply, 14 to 18 cents; shrimp, headless, green, 
fair supply, 14 to 18 cents; mixed bottom fish, 
fair supply, 6 to 9 cents; red snapper, poor supply, 
12 to 17 cents; mullet, 6 to 9 cents, poor supply; 
grouper, poor supply, 5 to 7 cents; bream, 41% to 
8 cents; black bass, 15 to 18 cents. Weather 
favorable. Good demand. Fair supply. 


CHICAGO :—Herring, 8 cents; buffalofish, 8 
to 9 cents; bull heads, 20 cents; catfish, 22 cents; 
carp, 8 to 9 cents; ciscoes, 9 cents; halibut, 25 to 
27 cents; perch 10 to 12 cents; pickerel, 12 cents; 
silver salmon, 18 cents; suckers, 9 cents; trout, 16 
to 18 cents; whitefish, 25 cents; shrimp, 22 cents. 


NORFOLK :—Production of fish and oysters, 
light; quality good; medium trout, gutted, $15.00 
per hundred pounds; medium trout, round, $12.00 
per hundred pounds; small trout, round, $10.00; 
butterfish, $12.00; flounders, $10.00; black bass, 
$20.00; frozen croakers, $8.00;. small round 
trout, frozen, $8.00; select oysters, $2.50 per 
gallon; straight, shucked oysters, $2.25 per gal- 
lon; standard oysters, $2.00; select oysters in 
quarts, 75 cents a quart; select oysters in pints, 
forty cents a pint; standard oysters in quarts, 55 
cents quart; standard oysters in pints, 35 cents a 
pint. 


SAVANNAH :—Mullet, 10 cents; mixed fish, 
9 cents; bream, 8 cents; perch, 8 cents; salmon 
trout, 17 cents; black bass, 18 cents; red bass, 10 
cents; sheepshead, 10 cents; pike, 10 cents; span- 
ish mackerel, 17 cents; fresh dressed catfish, 15 
cents; red snapper, 16 cents; selected oysters, 
$1.75 a gallon; standard, $1.50 a gallon. 

NEW YORK:—Halibut, 75 tons, 25 to 30 
cents; bluefish, 15 tons, mediums, 20 cents—large, 
35 cents; weakfish, 25 tons, small, 11 cents— 
large, 28 cents; butterfish, 15 tons, 16 to 20 cents; 
mackerel, 15 tons, 16 to 20 cents; flounders, 75 
tons, 4 to 8 cents; dabs, 10 tons, 2 to 4 cents; 
salmon, silver, 60 tons, 17 to 20 cents; chinooks, 
20 to 22 cents; codfish, 100 tons, steak, 6 to 15 
cents; — market, 3 to 5 cents; haddock, 125 
pounds, 4 to 5 cents; pollock, five tons, 5 to 7 
cents; striped bass, 10 tons, 20 to 35 cents; smelts, 
10 tons, 23 to 35 cents; shrimp, 15 tons, 18 to 23 
cents; miscellaneous, 50 tons, consisting of sea 
trout, 20 to 33 cents; white perch, 10 to 25 
cents; dressed eels, 18 to 25 cents; rough eels, 12 
to 18 cents; herring, 3 to 5 cents; sardine-herring 
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7 to 8 cents; whiting, 5 to 8 cents; ling, 2 to 3 
cents; Frost-fish, 4 to 5 cents; sea bass, 15 to 30 
cents; good supply. Open oysters, $2.50 to $3.25 
per gallon; oysters in shell, $7.00 to $8.00 per 
barrel. Ample supply of clams, mediums, $8.50; 
large, $6.50; cherrystones, $12.00; little necks, 
$13.00 per sack; Long Island scallops, $3.50; sea 
and eastern bay scallops, $5.00 per gallon. 


NOVEMBER 20, 1923 


BOSTON :—The receipts of ground fish at 
Boston today consisted of 420,000 lbs., of which 
about 50% were haddock; 12% codfish; 13% hake 
and the remainder mixed fish. The fishermen re- 
port bad weather and fish scarce. Mackerel are 
very scarce and appear to have left the coast. The 
price of large cod is 9 to 11 cents a pound; market 
cod 5 to 8 cents; haddock 8% to 9% cents; pol- 
lock 4 to 4% cents; hake 3% to 4 cents; cusk 3% 
to 4 cents and mackerel 24 to 25 cents. 

NEW YORK:—tThe visible supply of salt 
water fish in the New York market in tons with 
wholesale prices per pound includes 100 tons of 
halibut at 18 to 25 cents a pound; 4 tons of blue- 
fish 30 to 45 cents; 15 tons of sea trout 15 to 28 
cents; 20 tons of Spanish mackerel 20 to 25 cents; 
5 tons of mackerel 25 to 28 cents; 10 tons of 
butterfish 22 to 25 cents; 5 tons of sea bass 12% 
to 25 cents; 75 tons of flounders 7 to 15 cents; 10 
tons of dabs 5 to 8 cents; 20 tons of silver salmon 
23 to 25 cents; 10 tons of fall salmon 12% to 
15 cents; 30 tons steak cod 8 to 15 cents; 50 tons 
of market cod § to 6 cents; 75 tons of haddock 5 
to 7 cents; 5 tons of pollock 5 to 7 cents; 10 tons 
of white perch 8 to 25 cents; 5 tons of striped 
bass 20 to 25 cents; 20 tons of mullet 8 to 10 
cents; 20 tons of shrimp 17 to 20 cents; 10 tons of 
whiting 4 to 7 cents; 10 tons of fresh smelt 20 to 
30 cents and 20 tons of frozen smelt 15 to 35 
cents. There is a normal quantity of miscellane- 
ous fish consisting of market tilefish at 8 to 9 
cents a pound; steak tilefish 11 to 12 cents; white- 
bait 10 cents; scallops, medium, $3.25 a gallon; 
large scallops $6.00 a gallon; sea scallops $5.00 a 
gallon; opened oysters $3.00 to $3.25 a gallon; 
oysters in the shell $8.00 to $11.00 a barrel; large 
clams $7.50 a barrel and medium clams $9.00 a 
sack. 

JACKSONVILLE :—There is a fair supply of 
salt water trout, red snapper and shrimp, and a 
large supply of mixed bottom fish, fresh water fish, 
millet and grouper. The price of red snapper is 
12 to 17 cents a pound; salt water trout 14 to 18 
cents; mixed bottom fish 6 to 9 cents; grouper 5 
to 7 cents; mullet 6 to 9 cents; bream 4% to 8 
cents; black bass 15 to 18 cents and headless, 
green shrimp 14 to 18 cents. Weather favorable, 
fair demand, and large supply. 

CHICAGO :—In the Chicago market the price 
of medium whitefish is 17 to 18 cents a pound; 
large whitefish 24 to 25 cents; lake trout 16 to 18 
cents; yellow pike 18 to 22 cents; jacks 14 to 15 
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cents; lake herring 5 cents; bluefin 6 to 7 cents; 
ciscoe 9 to 10 cents; perch I1 to 12 cents; blue 
pike 12 cents; carp 8 cents; buffalofish 9 cents; 
catfish 23 to 26 cents; bullheads 22 cents; crappie 
12 cents; sunfish 10 cents; halibut 22 to 24 cents, 
and eels 18 cents. Mild weather has so far pre- 
vented winter fishing through the ice in Canadian 


lakes. 


NOVEMBER 13, 1923 


BOSTON: Receipt of ground fish at Boston 
today consisted of 22 arrivals aggregating 1,- 
100,000 lbs., of which 40% were haddock, 30%, 
codfish, 20%, hake and 10%, mixed fish. Mack- 
erel are scarce and appear to have left the coast. 
The price of large cod is 51% to 7% cents a 
pound; market cod, 4 to 5 cents; haddock, 41% to 
61% cents; pollock, 31% to 4 cents; hake, 3 to 3% 
cents; cusk, 3 to 3% cents; large mackerel, 19 to 
20 cents; and small mackerel, 15 to 16 cents. 


NORFOLK: Stormy weather has curtailed 
production. ‘The price of squeteague or sea trout 
is 12 cents a pound; medium trout, 15 cents; mul- 
let, 12 cents; black bass, 20 cents; carp, 10 cents; 
steak cod, 10 cents; flounders, 10 cents; frozen 
croaker, 8 cents; and small frozen trout, 10 cents. 
Standard oysters are $2.00 a gallon, in quart 
cans, 50 cents a quart in pint cans, 30 cents a 
pint. Select oysters, $2.50 a gallon,—in quart 
cans, 65 cents a quart, and in pint cans, 35 cents a 
pint. 

JACKSONVILLE:There is a fair supply of 
salt water trout and red snapper, and a large sup- 
ply of shrimp, mixed bottom fish, fresh water fish, 
mullet and grouper. The price of red snapper is 
12 to 17 cents a pound; salt water trout, 14 to 18 





cents; mixed bottom fish, 6 to 9 cents; grouper, § 
to 7 cents; mullet, 6 to 9 cents; bream, 4% to 8 
cents; black bass, 15 to 18 cents, and headless 
green shrimp, 14 to 18 cents. Weather favorable. 
Fair demand. Large supply. 

CHICAGO: In the Chicago market the price 
of halibut is 25 to 27 cents a pound; silver salmon, 
20 cents; fall salmon, 16 cents; whitefish, 16 to 20 
cents; lake trout, 15 to 18 cents; buffalofish, 9 
cents; carp, 8 cents; perch, 11 cents; yellow pike, 
20 cents; pickerel, 13 cents; lake herring, 7 cents; 
bullhead, 23 cents; catfish, 23 cents, and pike, 10 
cents. 





Sailors Dread Sugar 

Dynamite is not the worst cargo to a sailor; 
sugar is. Put hundreds of tons of cane sugar in 
casks in the hold of a vessel and let the ship steam 
through a spell of hot weather. The odor is sick- 
ening. The sailors cannot get the sweet taste out 
of their mouths and crave vinegar or lemon juice 
—anything sour. They lose their appetites and 
are always glad when a voyage on which the cargo 
was sugar is over. Coffee is as disagreeable as 
sugar, in addition to being dangerous. Cotton is 
a really dangerous cargo. If.a little oil happens to 
touch raw cotton the result may be spontaneous 
combustion. 





Michael Ellworth, one of the crew of the 
Bucksport, Me., schooner Judique, was drowned 
on November 17, according to a dispatch received 
by his wife at North Sydney, N. S. Details of 
the accident are lacking, but the report says that 
the drowning occurred while the schooner was at 








For Sturdy Service 
ALL-BRONZE 
TRIMOUNT PUMPS 
Sturdy and dependable in all 
weather. Three sizes of hand 
pumps: 6-10-20 gallons per min- 

ute. 
We also make power pumps. 
TrimountT Rotary Power Co. 








298 Whiting Ave., E. Dedham, Mass. 





Channel, Newfoundland. 
VALVE-IN-HEAD 
FOUR CYCLE 


KNOX wee iccves 


A modern Four-Cycle Motor built on years of experience 
with common sense ideas. A motor which will stand up 
under the most severe conditions, is easy to repair, very 
economical on fuel and will deliver 100% service year in 
and year out. Send for catalog. 


CAMDEN ANCHOR-ROCKLAND MACHINE CO., Camden, Maine 
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ROCELAND, ‘ ‘ 


 § ohn M. Gamage & Sons 2 


OER marine railways accommodate 
boats up to 80 feet. We build boats 
of all sizes from dories to bankers. 


Boat Building and Repairing 


BOAT MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS 


Engines installed. 


Write for an estimate on your require- 
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FISHERY SALT 


Foreign and Domestic 





Water Front Warehouses 


EASTERN SALT CO. 


237 State Street, Boston | 





Howe & Bainbridge 


Cotton Duck, Cotton 
Fabrics, Cordage 


and 
SHIPBUILDING SUPPLIES 


220-230 Commercial Street 
| Boston, Mass. 


| SHIP BALLAST | 
_ MOORING CHAINS 


Pig Iron, Scrap Iron and Metal 
Rails, Beams, Tanks 


The Perry, Buxton, Doane Co. 
214 W. First St., So. Boston, Mass. 











or SCALLOPS to the Boston Market 
FOR BEST RESULTS ship to 


R. S. HAaAmitton CoMPpANY 


17 ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
FisH Pier, Boston, MAss. 


Fr When You Ship FISH, LOBSTERS 
| 
| 
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On the Boston Market over 25 years 





_D. F. HARRIS CO. 


Successors to E. L. Rowe & Co. 
Gloucester 


Sail Makers, Awnings 
Hammocks 
Phone 190, Gloucester 


SAILS 


_ Marine Hardware 
| Fishing Supplies 
C. E. BECKMAN CO. 


35 Commercial Street 
New Bedford - Mass. 
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Mustad Fish Hooks 


SIDNEY R. BAXTER & CO. 
AGENTS 
90 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 











Burgess, ais & Paine 
Designers of Fishing Schooners 
Mayflower, Columbia and others 
585 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Pao: Back Bay 3073 


Record saashnad Caech 


The largest catch of mackerel 
within the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant was recorded at Province- 











When in Boston 


| The best and most conven- 
| ient place to get your 


FUEL OIL 
HARBOLENE 


LUBRICATING 
| OILS 


GASOLINE 
is at the 


Boston Harbor Oil Co. 


279 Northern Ave., Boston 
Just off Boston Fish Pier 











town November 1, when, hearing that 
large schools were in the section, 
hundreds of strange craft from Boston 
and other points hurried to the tip of 
the Cape, and, with local boats, landed 
endless thousands of the fish. 

No estimate of the amount caught 
was available, a large portion of the 
catch having been taken direct to 
Boston. 





At the yards of J. F. James & Son, 
Essex, Mass., a 106-foot schooner is 
being built for the United Fisheries 
Company of Gloucester, Mass. The 
new vessel will be commanded by 





GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


RIGGER AND 

| CONTRACTOR 

| Loft—Parkhurst Railways 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 

| Rigger of Schooners Esperanto, 

| Elizabeth Howard and Columbia 








Hanging and Catechueing and 
Tarring Repairing 
Portland Net & Twine Co. 

C. A. FRANCIS, Manager | 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
| Seines, Nets, Traps and Weir 
Twine, Corks, Leads and 
Second-Hand Netting 
End of Widgery’s Wharf, Portland, Me. 











Captain John Williams who is now 
in charge of the Benjamin Wallace. 
The plans of the vessel are by Minot, 
Olsen & Thurber. She will carry a 
go H. P. Bergsund engine. Her beam 
is 24 feet and she will measure 110 
tons gross. 





Captain Horace O. Hillman, of 
Edgartown, is having a new schooner 


built at Essex, Mass. She will be 


about 75 feet in length and fitted and 
furnished with all the latest acces- 
sories of the modern fishing craft. 
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The Fishing Vessel Mart 


In answering the following advertisements please address communications to the initials following each item and send care of 
ATLANTIC FISHERMAN, 100 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











47-FOOTER FOR SALE 


10’ 6” beam; 24 H. P. 4-cycle Palmer 
engine; dry well; raised deck forward 
with pilot house; sleeps 4; 1 year old; 
6 months carrying fish. Address B. L. 





SCHOONER WANTED 


55 to 60 feet over all with about 17- 
foot beam, 5 foot depth of hold and 7 
to 8-foot draft. One with oil engine 
preferred. Address A. G. 





WANTED 50 to 60-FOOTER 


Want to buy good able schooner, 20 
to 25 tons, with about 8-foot draft. 
One with motor preferred. Address 
A. H. 





57-FOOTER FOR SALE 


L. W. L. 50 feet; beam 14 feet 6 
inches. 60 H. P. Bridgeport Motor. 
Electric lights and electric self starter. 
Address B. H. 





16 H. P. LATHROP 


Lathrop, 4 cycle, 2 cylinder, 16 H. P. 
engine for sale. Reverse gear and 
magneto. Thoroughly rebuilt and 
guaranteed. Price $325. Address L. D. 





FOR SALE 
60 Fathoms ship—cable chain, links 
3” x 4”, 34” iron, unworn, in good con- 
dition. Cheap. Address L. B. 





ENGINE FOR SALE 


Palmer engine, 4 cycle, 4 cylinder, 
45-50 H.P.; reverse gear and mag- 
neto; type NK 4. Thoroughly rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Price $1200. Address 
L. E. 


S. Sklaroff & Sons 


Smoked Fish 
Establishment 





Cold Storage 
and 
Freezing 





Importers and Wholesale Dealers 


SCOTCH AND HOLLAND 
HERRING 





Established 1892-° Tel. Prov. 215-3 
Provincetown, Mass. 








WANTS CENTER-BOARD 
KNOCK-ABOUT 
25 feet overall; no house or cabin; 


engine not essential; might consider 
larger vessel. Address A. K. 





REMODELED CAT RIG 


Copper fastened 31-footer for sale. 
31 feet long and 12-foot beam, draft 
3 feet. Cat rigged, sound and tight. 
Address B. J. 





26-FOOTER FOR SALE 


Eldredge built; sound and tight beam 
trawl and lobster fishing R. D. boat; 
fish well; Frisbie 10 H. P. 4-cycle with 
hoist; Paragon reverse gear. All in 
best condition. Bargain at $600 for 





quick sale. Seen at Greenport, N. Y. 
Address B. N. 
FOR SALE 


1oo H. P. Fairbanks Morse C.O. 
oil engine, new oiling system attached, 
in first class condition almost like 
new; including generator, storage bat- 
tery and cutout, extra fuel pump for 
day tank. Can be seen at Paul Bordt’s 
Machine Shop, Pooles Lane, Sheeps- 
head Bay, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





50-FOOT SLOOP FOR SALE 


14 feet beam; 5 feet draft; 5 feet 
deep in hold. She has a Regal 36 H. P. 
engine and a set of good sails. Rigged 
for swordfishing, and is equipped with 
hoist for flounder dragging. Sleeps 
6, carries 12 tons of ice and is tight 
as a drum. Vessel is 4 years old. A 
good buy at $3500. May be seen at 
East Boston. Address B. P. 





FOR SALE 


New STEEL STEAM TRAWLER 
152 ft. Overall, 24 ft. Beam, 15% 
ft. depth of Hold. Equipped with 
a 550 H. P. Triple Expansion 
Engine, Two Scotch Boilers, 180 | 
pounds working steam pressure. 
1 Large Double Drum_ Steam 
FISH-WINCH manufactured by 
The Meade-Morrison Co. 
2 FISH HOISTING STEAM 
WINCHES. 
Heavy I Beam Gallows Frames, 
Bollards, Sheaves, Heavy Iron 
Blocks for Gallows Frames, etc., 
etc. All fittings for Beam Trawlers. 
Write for estimates for building 
any type of wood or steel vessels. 





Rice Brothers Corporation 
Wood and Steel Shipbuilders 
EAST BOOTHBAY, MAINE 

















THREE-MASTED SCHOONER 
Eleven hundred tons dead weight 


capacity, in A-1 condition. Built in 
Maine. Would like an offer. Address 
B. M. 





FOR SALE 


38-footer, 9 to 10-foot beam, deck 
boat, with pilot house, hunting cabin, . 
16 H. P. Lothrop, perfect condition, 
$600. Used very little. Address B. O. 





FLUSH DECK POWER BOAT 


Want a 28 to 32-foot flush deck 
power boat for fishing with 14 to 20 
H. P. medium to heavy duty gasoline 
engine; light draft of 3 feet or less. 
Want power enough to handle 33-foot 
seine boat and seine. Address A. J. 





SCHOONER FOR SALE 
Registered length 48.8 feet, 26 tons 


gross. 30 H.P. Hitchcock engine in 
good condition. Sleeps 6. Address 
L. W. 





AN ENGINE BARGAIN 


24 H. P. 2-cycle Lathrop gasoline 
engine; uses very little fuel; recently 
overhauled; in Ar condition. Price 
$275. Address B. R. 





FOR SALE 


1 Automatic Water Plant complete 
with 70 gallon tank and motor to op- 
erate from 32 volt light system. 
Capacity, 100 G. P. H. Absolutely 
new. Price $85. Address L. C. 


Old South Wharf 


Nantucket, Mass. 





Plenty of Water and FREE BERTHS 
SUPPLIES FOR BOATS and AUTOS 


GASOLINE and OILS 
WATER, ROPE, ICE 


FREE NET LOFTS AND 
CLUBROOM FOR FISHERMEN 


Telephone Nantucket 10 


ISLAND SERVICE Co. 
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Write or Wire for Quotations 





| O'HARA BROTHERS COMPANY, Inc. 


New Ensgland’s Largest Fish Distributors and Producers 
22 FISH PIER, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Tel. Congress 6033 











E. S. RITCHIE & SONS 


112 Cypress ST., BROOKLINE, Mass. 


SHIP’S COMPASSES 
DORY COMPASSES 


Phone Brookline 0337 











Report Bluenose Sold 

There has been a rumor going the 
rounds that the Bluenose has been 
sold to someone in Halifax. A meas- 
ure of foundation is lent this report 
from the fact that prominent racing 
people of Halifax assured the Ameri- 
cans that another year would find a 
Halifax-owned vessel in the schooner 
races. 

The Bluenose hails from Lunen- 
burg and is owned by a score or more 
persons, among whom are members 
of the trustees with whom is vested 
custody of the trophy. A consider- 
able number of shares in the vessel 
are held by Captain Angus Walters, 
master, of Lunenburg; other “pieces” 
stand in name of some of the crew, 
for the shares were made small as is 
customary in the maritime provinces 
so there might be less difficulty in 
financing construction and fitting out. 

Without question the Bluenose is 
the fastest schooner belonging in Nova 
Scotia. Moreover, the vessel is cap- 
able of a better performance than she 
has thus far shown in match racing. 
Designer W. J. Roue believes she can 
be made 10 minutes faster over a 40- 
mile course. 

The Lunenburg Schooner Bluenose 
is from the board of Mr. Roue and he 
has made his mark as a naval archi- 
tect. Presumably it was no chance 
design that created the Lunenburger 
about which so much controversy has 
arisen. This year she was 20 tons 
lighter in ballast than when she de- 
feated the Henry Ford off Cape Ann 
in 1922. She is a wonder to wind- 
ward and remarkably stiff and high- 
headed in a 30-mile breeze and steep 
sea. 

Perfection of trim means as much 
as skilled handling with one of these 
heavy vessels primarily intended for 
offshore work and freighting. 

















1924 Atlantic 


Fisherman’s Almanac 
25 cents 
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MARINE ENGINES 


for 
Commercial Boats 


and Cruisers 


Real Power All 
the Time 


THAT’S THE REPUTATION 
OF THE “HARTFORD” gained 
after twenty years of proven 
ability to make good under all 
kinds of conditions. The fact 
that over 95 per cent. of the 
“HARTFORD” engines sold each 
vear are installed in fishing and 
working boats should convince you 
that the “HARTFORD” has the 
staying qualities necessary to with- 
stand severe and continuous service. 
If you want real engine service 
with practically no cost for upkeep, 
get a “HARTFORD.” 


Built in Four Sizes Only 
3-5 to 14-20 Horse Power 
6-8 and 7-10 H. P. 

All 1923 Models equipped with a posi- 
| tive feed lubricating system which in- 
« sures a liberal supply of oil to the con- 
necting rod and crankshaft bearings. 


Write today for catalog and full 
information 


Manufactured and Sold by 
The Gray & Prior Machine Co. 


100 Suffield Street 
Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 








AUSTIN HALEY 
Commission Merchant 
adsaltt FISH 
LOBSTERS - SCALLOPS 
Consignments Solicited 
57 LONG WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 


Reference: Commercial Security 





National Bank of Boston | 

















Thomaston Yards Busy 

C. A. Morse & Son, boat builders 
of Thomaston, Maine, look forward 
to a busy winter. 

Last month this concern finished 
the Ivanhoe, a 60-foot fisherman. She 
was built for Schaper Bros., of West 
Sayville, N. Y., and equipped with a 
45 “C-O” engine. Her net tonnage 
is 10. 

At the present time they have four 
yachts under construction for Mr. 
John G. Alden. These are all of the 
Malabar type. The Morse concern 
were also the builders of the famous 
Malabar IV, winner of the Bermuda 
race. 





GEORGE F. AMORY 


| Sailmaker 
Second-Hand Canvas 
Bought and Sold 


Telephone Congress 3188 
| Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. 











Statement of Ownership, Manage- 

ment, etc. 

Statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of “Atlantic Fisherman,” pub- 
lished monthly at Boston, Mass., required 
by Act of August 24, 1912. Editor, Arthur 
W. Brayley, 100 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass.; publisher, Atlantic Fisherman, 
Inc., 100 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Owners holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock: D. O. Campbell, 
Frank Arnold, Arthur W. Brayley, Atlan- 
tic Fisherman, Inc., all of roo Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Known bondhold- 
ers, mortgagees and other security hold- 
ers, holding one per cent or more of total 
amounts of bonds, mortgages or other 
securities: None. 

Arthur W. Brayley, 
Editor. 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 
1st day of October, 1923. 

Benjamin J. Selig, 
Justice of the Peace. 
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Ready for use; no mixing necessary 





Woolsey Copper Oleate Net Preservative 


Resists Fouling 


Lengthens life of Nets and Gear 


Made with Woolsey Superior Liquid 
It provides, for the first time, a Correctly Proportioned Anti-Fouling Net Preservative, 
all ready for use 
Put up in gallon cans, five gallon containers, half barrels and barrels 


We also manufacture COPPER OLEATE COMPOUND in paste form, sold by the pound, 
for those who wish to mix their own 


Cc. A. WOOLSEY PAINT AND COLOR CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Makers of Copper Paint and Marine Paint Specialties since 1853 


Less inflammable than Gasoline thinners 














, 


seein 





the dependable ignition device—it 
displaces the ordinary spark plugs. 


PERFEX- 


POSITIVE INSURANCE 
$8.50 


A complete unit 
comprising spark 
plug, induction 
coil, vibrator, con- 
denser, etc. 


Send for literature 


pofemson flectsie-(. 
CANTON, MASS. 








HARRY S. LORD CO., INc. 
Satl Makers 


Marine and General Canvas Work, Tarpaulins 
and Canvas Covers 
296 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone Richmond 3647. AT ATLANTIC AVE. 











Steam vs. Oil Engines 

VERY interesting comparison of the rela- 

tive costs of steam and oil engine power 

in marine engines has just been received 

by the Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., 
Limited, from the Dominion Fisheries, Limited. 

The latter Company equipped their new ship, 
the “Dominion Coaster”, with two 75 H.P. Fair- 
banks-Morse Type ‘“C-O” Oil Engines last May, 
and the vessel having been in constant service ever 
since, on her regular trips from Halifax to the 
Magdalen Islands, has given an excellent test of 
the efficiency of the installation. 

Outside of a thorough approval of the depend- 
ability and easy operation of this type of power 
plant, the Company express much satisfaction at 
the decided cut in fuel costs it is showing. The 
“Dominion Coaster”, with a cargo of 300 tons 
made the round trip at a total cost of $65 for fuel 
and cylinder oil, while a smaller vessel with a 150 
ton cargo under steam power used to cost them 
$190 for coal alone, and this with coal at $5 per 
ton. 

The “Dominion Coaster” is a vessel with a 
dead weight carrying capacity of 300 tons on a 
draft of about eleven feet. (There is a picture 
of her on the back cover of this issue). Her two 


75 H. P. Fairbanks-Morse “‘C-O” engines develop 
a speed of nine to ten miles per hour, with two 
Columbian propellers. An inspection of her 
cylinders after three months’ running showed no 
trace of carbon, and for ease of control the Com- 
pany find the present installation quite as con- 
vénient as steam. 


Struck Mackerel 


The Gloucester fleet of mackerel netters struck 
fish on the evening of November 22. That even- 
ing and the following day more than 16,000 
pounds were landed. ‘The price received of 21 
cents to 23 cents made a nice night’s work for 
some of the boats. 








New Schooner Ready 

The new fishing schooner Andrew E. Hatha- 
way, built for Captain John E. Murley at the 
Morse yards in Friendship, Me., is being fitted in 
Maine waters and will probably be ready to make 
the trip to New Bedford under her own power, to 
arrive here about Thanksgiving time. The new 
schooner is fitted with a 60 horse power C. O. 
engine. R. Eugene Ashley and John M. Hatha- 
way will be among those on board as the schooner 
makes her way to her home port. 








W JEFFERY'S | 
i HOW TO USE IT.’’ 

} the instructions in the above booklets. 
ii leak troubles up to us. 


a 











Does Your Boat Leak? 


i Send for Booklets—‘ ‘HOW TO MAKE YOUR BOAT LEAKPROOF,’’ and ‘‘MARINE GLUE—WHAT TO USE AND 
Any old boat so long as the frames are in fair condition can be made water tight by following 
This applies to anything that floats from a dory to a schooner. 
We will help you to stop them. 


JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE 


For sale by all Ship Chandlers, Fisherman’s Supply Houses, Paint, Oil and Marine Hardware Stores. 
L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, 152 KNEELAND STREET, BOSTON, 


Put your 


IN ALL THE 
VARIOUS GRADES 


MASS., U. S. A. 
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SEINE TWINE | 
NETTING 





NEW YORK NET & TWINE CO. 


MOODUS, CONN., U. S.A. 


ESTABLISHED 1829 INCORPORATED 1896 
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Riding Lights 
(Continued from Page 13) 


years after the death of his father in reduced cir- 
cumstances, Herman, urged on by a naturally rov- 
ing disposition and the desire to support himself, 
shipped as cabin boy in a New York vessel bound 
for Liverpool. A few years spent in teaching 
school followed, but the call of the sea proved too 
strong, and on New Year’s Day of 1841 he sailed 
from New Bedford in the whaler Acushnet bound 
for the sperm fisheries of the Pacific. 

Eighteen months later he abandoned his vessel 
in the Marquesas Islands, as a result of the cap- 
tain’s bad treatment of the crew. Then followed 
the sojourn in the cannibal valley which he has 
immortalized in Typee, his final escape, more 
wanderings in the Pacific, and his final return in 
October of 1844 as a member of the crew of the 
American frigate United States. 

Some months after his return he completed the 
manuscript of Typee, which was published in 
1846 and which met with enough success to en- 
courage the author to continue his work. Since 
then scores of writers, seduced by their languid 
charms, have turned to the South Seas for ma- 
terial—only to have each succeeding book empha- 
size the fact that Typee is still first in merit as it 
was in years. For breathless adventure and lux- 
urious romance this story of the “Happy Valley” 
is still supreme, and for sheer beauty comes the 
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first among Melville’s works. It tells the expe- 
riences of two sailors who deserted their ship, and 
who wandered by mistake into the valley of the 
dreaded cannibals—instead of the peaceful na- 
tives—but who found there a mild captivity in- 
stead of savage treatment. 

Omoo, the book that followed in 1847, is a 
sequel to Typee, and taking up the story from the 
time of the final escape from the cannibals gives in 
a realistic fashion the experiences of a Sidney 
whaler in the early forties. The descriptions of 
life in the Islands and aboard ship are excellent 
and it is among the best of Melville’s works, rank- 
ing after Moby Dick and Typee. 

Mardi appeared in 1849 and was a direct ven- 
ture into the fanciful. While the story opens well, 
it becomes over-involved and fantastical, and the 
fine flavor of the sea is lost in a tangled maze of 
mysticism. 

White Jacket (1850) gives in story form a pic- 
ture of the author’s experiences as a man-o-war’s- 
man in the old Navy. For a realistic picture of 
life in the Navy in the days when the biggest brute 
was only too often considered the best officer, this 
book has no equal; and its vivid sketches of life on 
a sailing man-of-war with its manifold lights and 
shadows give it a real place in any collection of 
books about the sea. 

However, it was not until 1851 when Moby 
Dick or The Whale made its appearance that 
Melville reached his greatest heights. To write 
a splendid romance of whaling is in itself a great 
achievement; to write a great descriptive work of 
the whaling industry is likewise so. But Melville 
has combined in one vast epic of the sea the most 
intimate details of the life and habits of the whale 
and the methods of its capture, a tremendous 
amount of information of the ways of ships and 
men, with a narrative of “gigantic conception” 
that reveals all there is of the brooding mystery 
of the sea and takes its place with the great pieces 
of descriptive writings of all times. One of the 
books that defies too close analysis, Moby Dick 
must be read to be appreciated—and to read it 
with understanding is one of the choicest privi- 
leges of those who follow the sea. Briefly, it is 
the story of a prolonged cruise in search of Moby 
Dick the great white whale, and the relentless 
pursuit of the great vindictive monster. Actually 
it is the throbbing spirit of the sea made to beat 
anew through the living pages of a book. 

Of the editions of Melville’s books two can be 
recommended with pleasure: the first, that of the 
St. Botolph Society which publishes in attractive 
form all of the books reviewed above; the other, 
the large, splendidly illustrated editions of Moby 
Dick and Typee published by Dodd, Mead & 
Company, with their beautiful drawings in color 
which recall with a vividness not often found the 
romance, the beauty and the color of the sea. 

It was a happy selection that Dodd, Mead & 
Company made when they chose Mead Schaeffer 
to illustrate Moby Dick and Typee, for in our 
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Manufacturers of Flax, Packed Stern Bearings, Hauling 
Clutches, Trawl Hauling Units and other machinery for 
power fishing. 


HatHAWAY MACHINERY COMPANY 
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Hathaway Equipped Boats Make Money 


For Hathaway equipment is designed correctly. Development after 
development has finally led to machines which have been painstak- 
ingly perfected in every detail. 
Equipped boat. 


Ask the owner of any Hathaway- 


Agents for Wolverine Motors. 
Send for Descriptive Booklet 
New Bedford, Mass. 























opinion no other living artist could better put on 
canvas the spirit of Melville’s two masterpieces. 

All of Melville’s books are worth the reading, 
but we hope that the day will come when all who 
love the sea will at least have found in the pages 
of Moby Dick a clearer and a truer understanding. 


H. W. R. 





WILL ORDER BOOKS FOR YOU 


The Book Department, ATLANTIC FISHERMAN, 
100 Boylston Street, Boston, will get for you 
copies of any book reviewed above (or any other 
books you want) at the publisher’s lowest net price 
plus ten cents per copy for postage and insurance. 
Dopp, Meap & Co. 

Large editions, illustrated in color. 

Moby Dick, $3.50. 

Ty pee, $3.50. 

ST. BoTroLpH Society. 
Uniform editions, illustrated. 

Moby Dick, $1.90. 

Typee, $1.90. 

Mardi, $1.90. 

Omoo, $1.90. 

White Jacket, $1.90. 





E. LOCKWOOD HAGGAS 
NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Designs for Motor, Sail and Auxiliary Commercial Vessels 
a specialty 
CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISED 
14 S. WISSAHICKON AV. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Telephone Neptune 859 





JOES..:::: GEARS 


9 ME “dod Hol Omak ole AY ,W17 (OY KO) Mey 2) 8 BB) 
i BIRD, Manager of the Camden Anchor- 


Rockland Machine Co., has written us a letter 
telling just why they have used Joes Gears on the 
Knox Motors for the past six years. 
If you use a motor boat, we think 
this letter would interest you. May 
we send you a copy? 


Complete catalog on request 


The Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co. 


157 Brewery Street 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Tariff Hearing Announcement 


In view of recent Treasury Decisions affecting 
import duty on a number of fishery products, 
arrangements are being made for a hearing before 
the Board of General Appraisers in New York 
City at which all protested items will be heard on 
a single day. 

It is most important that all interested in the 
products shown below notify Executive Secretary 
L. T. Hopkinson of the U. S. Fisheries Associa- 
tion, at once so that they may be promptly notified 
by mail as soon as a definite date is announced. 


FROZEN SMELTS — Protest to Treasury 
Decision of March 29, 1923 making frozen smelts 
dutiable at 1c per pound. 

FROZEN HERRING—Protest to Treasury 
Decision No. 39492 making frozen herring duti- 
able at 1c per lb. 

FROZEN HALIBUT & SALMON—Protest 
to Treasury Decision No. 39822 making dutiable 
all products of American fisheries landed in for- 
eign territory and sold, unless immediately 
shipped to the United States without undergoing 
a process of preservation. , 

Nore: The date of the above mentioned hear- 
ings is being arranged for by the U. S. Fisheries 
Association solely as a service to its members in 
its capacity as a neutral body in matters affecting 
fisheries tariff. 





REBUILT LCODGE 373 H. P. 
Heavy Duty Oil Engine Write Now 
BYRON N. SELLERS 
111 Haverhill Street, Boston, Mass. 





A CHANCE 
of a 
LIFE TIME 
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When You Lay Up Your | J 
Nets for the Winter 


If they have been treated with 
Metasap 
Copper Oleate Compound ( 


They will not deteriorate. You can expect to 
find them in the same condition in the spring 














A Gloucester Seiner preparing to lay up for the Winter 


Sails, Tarpaulins and Canvas of all kinds will last longer 
if treated with 


METASAP COPPER OLEATE COMPOUND 
“Saving the Net is a Net Saving”’ 
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Now ts the Time to Investigate 


Learn all You (an about 


Metasap 


@ 

a 

a 

| 

a 

c 
Copper Oleate Compound - 
So that you will know the proper way to preserve 8 
a 

g 

a 

i 
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your fishing gear in time for the spring fishing 


METASAP CHEMICAL COMPANY 


15-25 ESSEX STREET, HARRISON, N. J. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 





NationaL Oi Propucts Co. MartTIN, Hoyte & MILNE NATIONAL O1t Propucts Co. 


10 High St., Boston, Mass. Merchants Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 413 Conway Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Telephone, Congress 0817 Telephone, Kearny 650-651 


Telephone, Main 1540 
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CUT OUT AND SEND NOW 





METASAP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Harrison, New Jersey 


Dear Sirs: In returning this coupon, I understand that I am entitled to receive the following 


articles that I have checked: —_ — 
ante 
FREE Sample of METASAP COPPER OLEATE COMPOUND az 


FREE Booklet, “Saving the Net is a Net Saving.” It's full of interesting facts. oO 


A Generous Supply of METASAP COPPER OLEATE COMPOUND Sufficient 
for Practical Tests, for which I enclose $1.00 Oo 


Name 





Address 





(Print Name and Address) 
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The 1924 EDITION of 
Atlantic Fisherman’s Almanac 


(The original Fisherman’s Almanac) 


WILL SOON BE AVAILABLE 
Fitted for All Ports from Cape Breton to Texas 





TIDE TABLES COVERING COAST 
DECLINATIONS OF THE SUN 


List OF COAST LIGHTS 


TABLES OF SUN AND MOON 
CURRENT TABLES 





A VAST FUND OF USEFUL INFORMATION 





You Need It Every Day 
SEND 25 CENTS FOR YOUR COPY NOW! 





100 BOYLSTON STREET 





ATLANTIC FISHERMAN, INC. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














The Race at Halifax 


(Continued from Page 18) 


ward the Northwest Arm, and apparently lost by 
that move, lacking the familiarity with local con- 
ditions, and Columbia lost ground all the way up 
the harbor, it seemed to observers. Both craft 
made continual hitches to make the finish line, 
Bluenose finally crossing in a rainsquall amid a 
bedlam of whistles at 2.36.03, Columbia trailing 
2 minutes and 45 seconds astern. 


It was a remarkable race from every angle, 
by far the greatest yet contested for the Halifax 
trophy. Nor was it without trying moments to 
those who fought it out, for Bluenose parted a 
topmast backstay off Sambro and several of those 
aboard narrowly escaped injury when the eyebolt 
pulled out. It was repaired temporarily, but the 
topmast was badly sprung by the tremendous 
strain which was thrown upon it when the stay 
let go. Aboard Columbia a heavy sea came over 
the bows and swept one of her crew over the lee 
rail, but he was grasped by the oilskins as he 
swept past the quarter and dragged back on board, 
none the worse for his remarkable experience. A 
fisherman is too accustomed to such things to take 
them seriously, they are all a part of the game, 
liable to happen any time, and as quickly for- 
gotten. 


But the fact that Bluenose had ignored the sail- 


ing rules had been neither overlooked nor for- 
gotten, for it was distinctly stated in the Halifax 
evening papers that the occurrence had been ob- 
served and commented upon. A formal protest 
bearing upon the incident was presented by the 
Columbia, and at a special meeting held by the 
International Sailing Committee that evening it 
was upheld, Captain Walters admitting he had 
passed the buoy in question upon the inside rather 
than seaward, stating he had not seen it in time 
to pass upon the seaward side. 


The Sailing Committee thereupon disqualified 
Bluenose upon the ground she had not completed 
the official course in accordance with the regula- 
tions, and awarded the race to Columbia. This 
made the series stand one each, and the deciding 
race was ordered to be sailed upon Saturday, 
allowing Friday for the Bluenose to replace or 
repair the damaged topmast. Had she done so 
the Columbia would have probably hauled out to 
verify the draft measurement, but Captain 
Walters declined to race again, and Bluenose 


sailed for Lunenburg at about 1.30 Saturday 
afternoon. 


Captain Pine refused to sail Columbia over the 
course alone and take the cup by reason of 
Walters’ default, and Columbia returned to 
Gloucester. “For the Game is greater than the 


Players of the Game, and the Ship is more than 
the Crew.” 





